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TWO NEW WISCONSIN LIBRARY COMMISSIONERS 


The terms of Senator William H. Hatton and Mrs. Charles S. Morris hav- 


ing expired, Governor Philipp in January appointed their successors, Hon. 


Emil Baensch of Manitowoc to succeed Mr. Hatton, and Hon. A. L. Kreutzer 
of Wausau, to succeed Mrs. Morris. Mr. Baensch is president of the East 
Wisconsin Trustee Company, has been prominent in public life in Wisconsin 
for many years, and was Lieutenant-Governor of Wisconsin from 1895 to 
1899. He has been for some time president of the Manitowoc library board 
and interested in library activities, his daughter having been a librarian and 
a graduate of the Wisconsin library school. Mr. Kreutzer is eminent in the 
legal profession and as state senator has taken an active interest in library 
legislation, having been instrumental in establishing the legislative refer- 
ence library and in putting the commission upon a sound financial basis. The 
new commission held its first meeting February 19th and elected Mr. Baensch 


as chairman. 
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That the book win- 
Business-like dow displays, posters, 
library booklists, ete., used 
methods by Wisconsin public 
libraries are of inter- 
est to business men is indicated by 
the fact that a recent number of 
Publishers’ Weekly has quoted very 
extensively from Bulletin accounts 
of these publicity methods as they 
are used by Wisconsin public li- 
braries. The same issue also gives 
a description of the poster-bulletins 
and brief bibliographies displayed at 
last year’s May Day fete of the Wis- 
consin library school. 


Miss Turvill of the 
Progressive commission staff has a 
libraries helpful. note on Pro- 
gressive libraries in 
which she makes some valuable sug- 
gestions as to the use of statistical 
tables in the biennial report. She 
calls attention to the fact that these 
tables show that the fiction percent- 
age is declining, that all libraries in 
cities of more than 25,000 popula- 
tion are gaining in circulation, and 
that satisfactory progress seems to 
be the rule. 


‘Writers are 
to their readers 
little new worlds 
to be explored; 
and each traveler in the realms of 
literature must needs have a favor- 
ite hunting ground, which, in his 
good will or perhaps merely in his 
egoism he would wish others to 
share with him.’’—Galsworthy in 
foreword to Hudson’s Green Man- 
sions. 


New writers are 
‘‘new worlds’’ 
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Some subjects are worthy 
Child of reiteration and some 
welfare booklists can be reprinted. 
The first week in May has 
been this year designated as Baby 
Week. The general interest mani- 
fested in Wisconsin and elsewhere in 
last year’s Baby Week campaigns 
and the use that was made of the 
child welfare lists which were then 
printed, lead us to urge again upon 
the librarians of the state the neces- 
sity of preparing material on this 
subject, and justify the printing of a 
revised list. As before the titles ap- 
pearing in this list were selected by 
Miss Elva L. Bascom of the book se- 
lection department of the commis- 
sion, and Mrs. Dorothy Reed Men- 
denhall, M. D. The commission will 
furnish free in Wisconsin a limited 
number of reprints; we regret that 
we cannot send them freely outside 
of the state, but must charge six 
cents each or five dollars per hun- 
dred. 


“One who wishes 
seriously to acquire 
the riches there are 
in books might well 
make it a rule never to read a novel 
until it has stood the test of time. 
* * * <Any story worth reading 
this summer must surely be worth 
reading five years from now. Life 
is too short, there are too many 
great books that are eminently worth 
reading, to spend our time wading 
through the ruck of tastefully 
bound, hurriedly illustrated, widely 
advertised novels that greet us every 
season. * * * [Let time do your 
winnowing, and if after five years the 


Time a test 
for the novel 
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people of taste are still talking of the 

book, you may turn to it and prob- 

ably find something of true merit.’’ 
Ingersoll’s Open that door. 


Librarians the coun- 
The Library try over are wearing 
site and out perfectly good 
publicity grey matter in trying 
to devise publicity 
measures—methods by which the 
public can be informed of the exist- 
ence of the public library and its 
ability to serve them. And yet they 
ignore the absolutely obvious prin- 
ciple that no possible publicity can 
offset conditions arising because 
they have so located their libraries 
that the public must in almost every 
city go considerably aside from the 
regular beaten path of trade and so- 
cial life to see even the exterior of 
the library building. Then a fur- 
ther pilgrimage must be made up 
flights of outside and inside steps, 
and through double doors and vari- 
ous other barriers before a single 
book falls on the vision. No wonder 
librarians worry about publicity. 
Imagine a bookdealer’s advertising 
difficulties if he located his store as 
libraries are located. If librarians 
would take a leaf out of the trade- 
man’s book of common sense about 
business-like sites for library build- 
ings publicity methods would be 
much simpler and much more effect- 
ive. 


Some years ago in 

Futile New types of small l- 
suggestion brary buildings we 
urged that the site for 

a library building should be selected 
as a keen business man would select 
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a business site. ‘‘Would a shrewd 
business man locate his book store 
one or two or three blocks off the 
main street in order to get sightly 
surroundings? Would he put his 
building twenty or fifty or one hun- 
dred feet back from the sidewalk, 
rendering it necessary for the passer- 
by to make a considerable detour be- 
fore even a casual inspection of his 
books would be possible? Would he 
put the main floor from four to ten 
feet above the sidewalk level thus 
discouraging the invalid, the indo- 
lent, and the old by a stair ascent? 
Would he place his windows high in 
the wall, far above the walk so as to 
conceal the contents of the building? 
Would he employ a monumental 
type of architecture calculated to in- 
duce the conclusion that the building 
was for ornamental rather than util- 
itarian purposes?’’ The suggestion 
seems to have been futile so far as 
any considerable results are eon- 
cerned, although there is an occa- 
sional library which is so situated 
and so planned as to conform to the 
suggestion. 


If you were lo- 

The Library site cating a _ book- 
as a bookstore store you would 
site look for the busi- 
est corner on the 

busiest street. You would put your 
store floor on the street level and 
would open the entire front in plate 
glass show windows. You would do 
this in order to force yourself, your 
store, and your books upon the con- 
sciousness of everybody in the hope 
and expectation that this conscious- 
ness would induce many a man to 
come, look your store over, find a 
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needed book, and carry it away with 
him. When we locate a library our 
object is practically the same. We 
must attract attention in order that 
those who need or wish a book may 
come in and earry it off. Yet we 
persistently place our libraries a 


block if not amile from the business: 


street. We face it with an unbusi- 
ness-like front and erect a barrier of 
eight or nine steep steps between 
ourselves and even those few people 
who pass our little frequented site. 
Our front wall is broken only by 
high windows through which the 
passer-by cannot catch even a 
glimpse of the interior. Hardly one 
public iibrary in a thousand is lo- 
cated us a business man would locate 
a store for a similar purpose. 


Proceeding on the 


Our nation theory that we Ameri- 
in the eans take our history 
building too seriously and that 


it is too much a bore 
made up of dates and names, difficult 
to connect with real life, Helen Nico- 
lay has written Our nation in the 
building. As The Nation says ‘‘one 
who gathers the impression that the 
people whom Miss Nicolay is chiefly 
concerned with were entirely human, 
as befits a community which has 
plenty to eat and wear, much hard 
work to do, and a rather limited 
range of interests and causes to think 
about, and that life before the Civil 
War was, on the whole, very agree- 
able.’? We commend it to librarians 
as a book of non-fiction which they 
can recommend to their readers as 
one which is ‘‘as interesting as a 
novel,’’ and as one which they can 
well afford to put upon the list for 
their own reading. 
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Hon. Emil 
The commission Baensch, the new 
chairman’s chairman of the 
comment commission, has 
begun his duties 
in a most business-like way—by a 
thorough study of the activities of 
the commission as reported in the 
last biennial report. To him as a busi- 
ness man the statistical tables which 
are more valuable for study than 
they are interesting for casual read- 
ing, appealed most strongly. As a 
result of his study he has written a 
short statement accompanying it by 
a valuable tabulation in which he has 
answered two questions: First, what 
proportion of the people of the vari- 
ous cities is served by the library; 
Second, what use do the patrons 
make of the library. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the different cities 
the percentage of population who are 
borrowers, varies from 18% the low- 
est to 61% the highest, the aver- 
age in all the cities being 25% and 
the average outside of Milwaukee, 
36%. The situation in Milwaukee, 
as observation indicates, is not un- 
like that in other large cities where 
conditions differ from those in 
small cities. It is interesting to note 
also that in the average circulation 
per book Wausau leads with 7.5% 
circulations per book. 


The Saturday Eve- 

‘*The library ning Post editorially 
habit’’ and deplores the failure 
publicity of the public to make 
use of public libra- 

ries and wonders why they do not 
impress themselves ‘‘more definite- 
ly and extensively upon the con- 
sciousness’’ of those who support and 
those who should use. That such 
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obliviousness of the public library is 
far too common is undoubtedly true. 
The condition emphasizes the oppor- 
tunity for aggressive work and for 
all phases of publicity. The editor- 
ial comment referred to is as follows: 

Our mail makes us a bit peevish 
about public libraries in general. 
Many times every year we are asked 
to recommend a book containing in- 
formation on this or that subject of 
general interest. We are always 
glad to comply to the best of our lim- 
ited ability; yet we never answer 
one of these letters without wonder- 
ing why public libraries do not im- 
press themselves more definitely 
and extensively upon the con- 
sciousness of those who support 
them by whose beneficiaries they are 
supposed to be. The writer of the 
letter is obviously intelligent or he 
would not be seeking information. 
By the same token he is interested in 
subjects of general concern. Yet, 
as obviously, he does not know that 
about three times out of five there is 
a public institution not far from him, 
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supported at large expense, which 
not only contains standard books on 
the subject he wants to know about, 
but makes a special business of sup- 
plying him with those books prompt- 
ly and without expense. From its 
eard index he can learn in five min- 
utes what books there are on the 
subject, and attendants will fetch 
them to him on request. Invariably, 
in our experience, the library staff is 
informed and attentive. It will go 
to any pains, most willingly, to put 
the resources of the library at the 
disposal of an inquirer. Within its 
own walls the institution functions 
admirably ; but a great many people 
do not know of it in such a way that, 
being athirst for information, they 
turn to it as naturally as a dry man 
turns to a water faucet. The library 
habit is one of the best that any per- 
son can form. There should be a 
more strenuous effort to inculcate it. 
Meanwhile take the initiative your- 
self. Get acquainted with your pub- 
lie library. 


AN EVENING’S INSPECTION 


Hon. Emil Baensch, Chairman Wisconsin Library Commission 


When the Library Commission was 
established in 1895, its purpose was 
declared to ‘‘give advice and counsel to 
all free libraries in the state, and to all 
communities which may propose to es- 
tablish them, as to the best means of 
establishing and administering such 
libraries, the selection of books, cat- 
aloging, ard other details of library 
management.” The relation between 
the commission and the established li- 
braries therefore constitute the first de- 
partment. The other departments, or 
activities, evolved later. 


On that theory I approached the 
study of my duties as a member of the 
commission. Taking a copy of the 1916 
Report I devoted an evening to reading 
ard analyzing the same. I found the 
most interesting field in the statistics 
which form the conclusion of the re- 
port. The results of the examination 
may not at all be valuable from the 
librarian’s viewpoint, but they answer 
the questions which the average citizen 
is most likely to ask. 

What proportion of the people is 
served by the library? Let us group 
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the libraries according to size, Milwau- 
kee in A, those with thirty thousand 
volumes 11 B, twenty in C, and ten in 
D. From D Menomonie is omitted be- 
cause the number of borrowers is not 
reported, and Milton because it evi- 
dently refers to the College library. 
The inspection was not extended beyond 
group D,—the midnight oil gave out. 
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The surprising feature is the low 
percentage in Milwaukee, but, or sec- 
ond thought, this is probably due to the 
large number of patrons who do their 
reading at the library. The high figure 
at Madison is of course excepted where 
the everyday clothes are the cap and 
gown. The averaze of group B is 40. 
C 35 and D 42. Of course, these fig- 
ures may not be accurate, for I have 
heard rumors of a tradition in the pro- 
fession that borrowers’ cards are not 
always revised up to date, and hence it 
may be possible that there are, in ac- 
counting parlance, some padded items. 
Local conditions must also be consid- 
ered, but, on the whole, the tabulation 
is, or ought to be, a fair criterion of 
service rendered. 

Next let us investigate to what extent 
the borrowers, or patrons, use the li- 
brary. The plus sign following the 
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non-fiction percentage indicates a gair 
over 1907, the minus sign a loss. 























Cireu- | % Non- 
Volumes| lation | Fiction 
A 
Milwaukee ............ 302,651 1,264,910 31 
B 
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Kenosha ........cceeee 81,775 | 149,424 42+ 
err 30,231 | 158,569 32+ 
162,954 | 865,885 
Cc 
Green Bay .........+.. 28 564 65,732 14— 
Eau Claire ........c0.. 24,805 95,804 42+ 
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Fond du Lac.......... 20,769 67,859 23+ 
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117,521 | 411,385 
D 
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Marinette ...ccccccccce 15,325 61,490 37+ 
Manitowoc ........+..+ 14,681 43,328 36+ 
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Menasha ..........000- 11,319 31,931 38 
POrtaGeS ...cccccccceves 11,118 28,045 39+ 
WAusaul ...cccccccccces 10,563 75,896 43+ 
BUTE: icc cc ccewseuscnse 10,188 39,980 26+- 
132,230 | 508, 

















The foregoing is a fair test of suc- 
cessful administration. The average 
circulation per book in group B is 5 and 
in each of the others 4. In group B Su- 
perior leads with 6, in C La Crosse with 
5, and in D Wausau with the excep- 
tional figure of 7.5. While not an op- 
ponent of fiction, I am an advocate of 
non-fiction, and some years of service 
on a local library board enables me to 
realize the difficulty of gaining circula- 
tion ir that class. Holding such viexs, 
I doff my hat to Superior and Wausau 
in compliment to their activity in circu- 
lation coupled with high percentage of 
non-fiction. 

This evening’s inspection is not mace 
in a critical spirit, but rather as an cf- 
ficial duty. The method of presenting 
the same is an experiment which I hope 
will prove successful and be made a 
permanent form in the biennial repcrt. 
I believe it will create a spirit of emu- 
lation, which is always a necessary fac- 
tor in progress. I hope, too, that it will 
help to weld the constant and close r-¢- 
lations between the commission and the 
local libraries which constitute the first 
department. 





TE 
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PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIES 


A Study of Statistics in the 11th Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission 


By Helen Turvill, Instructor, Wisconsin Library School 


Of what good are the statistical 
tables in the eleventh biennial report 
just issued by the Wisconsin Library 
Commission? 

From these tables each librarian finds 
other libraries in cities and towns of 
the same size or with appropriations of 
the same sum; she can see how the li- 
brary in her charge compares in circu- 
lation as to quantity and quality; can 
see how the funds are apportioned and 
can draw conclusions which will gratify 
or stimulate her to further effort. 

Many cases could be cited in which a 
library has secured an increased appro- 
priation by quoting statistics to show 
what other cities are doing in support 
of similar institutions, or has been able 
to obtain more liberal aid by showing 
that the work done by the library, rep- 
resented through circulation statistics, 
is two or three times as great as it was 
ten years ago. If the volume of busi- 
ness is trebled, surely the running ex- 
penses must increase. 

Fiction percentage is declining. The 
past nine years has seen the quality of 
the books circulated as well as_ the 
quantity, increase in the state as a 
whole. Where does your library stand? 
Is your percentage of non-fiction circu- 
lated as large as other libraries report? 
In 1916 two libraries circulated over 50 
per cent of non-fiction. Superior, one 
of the largest cities in the list of li- 
braries, and Edgerton, with 2,500 in- 
habitants, lead the state, setting a pace 
for towns large and small. Seventeen 
libraries circulated from 40 to 50 per 
cent of class books in 1916, in sharp 
contrast to the report of 1907, when 
only four libraries exceeded 40 per 
cent, and none attained to 50 per cent. 

Striking progress made, 1907-1916. 
Dividing cities according to size, all li- 
braries in those with more than 25,000 
population record gains in circulation. 


For Milwaukee it has doubled that 
given in 1907; Madison and Superior 
have made the greatest advances, show- 
ing increases of 120,000 and 123,000 
volumes respectively. Percentage of 
non-fiction has risen to 40 per cent for 
Madison, and from 30 to 54 per cent for 
Superior. Racine reports a 77,000 gain, 
with an additional circulation of 38,000 
from the South Side Branch, which has 
been in existence only two years; Osh- 
kosh, nearly 80,000; La Crosse, 45,000; 
Sheboygan, 30,000, and Green Bay, 
14,000. 

In cities of the next class, 15,000 to 
25,000 inhabitants, Kenosha is note- 
worthy, having a circulation of nearly 
150,000, more than double that in 
1907; Eau Claire has also doubled in 
circulation; Wausau has trebled in 
quantity and increased non-fiction per- 
centage from 24 per cent to 43 per 
cent; in Fond du Lac the gain has been 
marked, especially in quality, from 11 
per cent to 28 per cent non-fiction. 

In the third group, cities of 10,000 
to 15,000, the following stand out con- 
spicuously for the development made 
since 1907. Ashland with nearly three 
times as much non-fiction circulated; 
Beloit, nearly double; Marinette from 
24 per cent to 37 per cent. 

In the fourth group, cities of 5,000 to 
10,000, Antigo, Chippewa Falls, Marsh- 
field, and Merrill have had large gains 
in total circulation, and Reedsburg, 
Shawano, and Watertown in raising non- 
fiction percentages. 

Libraries in cities of 2,500 to 5,000 
inhabitants are most numerous in Wis- 
consin. Among these meriting comment 
are De Pere, with 12,000 increase in 
total circulation and non-fiction per- 
centage doubled; Edgerton, total circu- 
lation more than doubled and non-fic- 
tion percentage nearly trebled; Hudson, 
with 40 per cent, and Monroe with 47 
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per cent for non-fiction; New London 
and Wauwatosa have trebled in total 
circulation, with notable advances in 
quality, 11 per cent to 32 per cent and 
20 per cent to 47 per cent, respectively. 

Of towns from 1,000 to 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, Barron, Brodhead, Cumberland, 
Durand, Kilbourn, Mondovi, and New 
Richmond have made very creditable 
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showings. And in the last group, three 
libraries in towns less than a thousand, 
are conspicuous for progress made. 
Colfax increased from 500 to 4,225 vol- 
umes issued and in appropriation from 
$100 to $500, granted since the biennial 
report was made; Fox Lake shows 40 
per cent non-fiction circulation, and 
Mosinee 49 per cent. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The month of February found the 
students diligently carrying on the 
work of their first field appointment. 
The twenty-seventh of the month is 
travel day again, and on the twenty- 
eighth work for the second appoint- 
ment begins. During February, the 
faculty made 81 visits among the li- 
braries of the state, not only in li- 
braries where students were stationed, 
but beginning their annual itinerary of 
visits to all the libraries. 

It is a very great privilege to an- 
nounce that Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
of New York, the editor of charming 
Anthologies of modern verse, and her- 
self one of the modern poets, is to be 
the guest of the School on Thursday, 
April 5. She will lecture while here on 
Modern Poetry and Democracy. All the 
librarians of the state are cordially in- 
vited to share the lecture with the 
School, and it is hoped that many will 
find it possible to come to Madison for 
the event. 

Miss Mary F. Carpenter, who has 
been connected with the School since 
March, 1906, coming in the days of or- 
ganization and preparation for the first 
class, has been granted a seven months’ 
leave of absence, which will be spent in 
Hawaii. She has received an appoint- 
ment for substitute work in the Library 
of Hawaii for three months, and for an- 
other three months will organize the 
pamphlet collection of the Historical 
department of the same library. She 
sails from Los Angeles on April 12, and 


returns to her work in the School in 
November. 

During the eleven years of her con- 
nection with the School, Miss Carpen- 
ter has organized its bibliographic col- 
lection, numbering over 6,000 titles, 
besides many hundreds of printed 
blanks and forms from various parts of 
the country, illustrating different meth- 
ods of library administration; also com- 
plete, up-to-date files of reports, bulle- 
tins, and miscellaneous publications of 
the leading libraries of the country. It 
is one of the few collections of its kind 
in this country, and is of great value. 
Miss Carpenter is also one of the in- 
structors in the School, and a library 
visitor for the Commission. She is in- 
deed entitled to the delightful change 
of scene and work that has come to her, 
and her colleagues in the School, its 
graduates and present students, and her 
many friends among the librarians of 
the state will wish her bon voyage as 
she sails to the islands of the Pacific. 


The Summer Session 


The Summer Session will be held as 
usual, covering the six weeks from June 
25 to August 4. It is intended primarily 
for librarians and assistants in Wiscon- 
sin libraries who cannot leave their 
work long enough to take the year’s 
course, but who need the help and drill 
and stimulus of the six weeks. The 
circular concerning the course and ap- 
plication blanks will be mailed to all 
who send for them. Write the Precep- 
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tor at once, if you are interested, for 
full information regarding the session. 
It is always wise to make plans early. 
Twenty-five took the course last sum- 
mer, and enthusiastic letters and re- 
ports are received from them, telling 
how greatly they profited by the work. 


Summer Course for Teacher-Librarians 


This course will be offered parallel 
with the Summer Session for Wisconsin 
library workers and is designed for 
teachers, who wish to fit themselves to 
take charge of school libraries, in con- 
nection with instructional duties, and 
to qualify them to give instruction to 
high school students in the use of books 
and libraries, and in the means and 
methods of developing good habits and 
right tastes in reading. The University 
of Wisconsin will grant six credits for 
this course. For full description con- 
sult the University announcement of 
Summer School courses. Advance reg- 
istration is necessary and application 
should be made before June 15 to Miss 
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M. E. Hazeltine, Preceptor, Wisconsin 
Library School, Madison. 


Alumni Notes 


Florence H. Davis, 1912, is organiz- 
ing the business library of the Ken- 
tucky Tobacco Products Company in 
Louisville. 

Dorothea C. Heins, 1912, for three 
years in charge of stations in the Su- 
perior (Wis.) Public Library, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Evansville 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Hazel E. Askey, 1913, has been ap- 
pointed to the cataloging department 
of the California State Library, begin- 
ning work January 16. 

May C. Lewis, 1914, has resigned as 
assistant in the Madison (Wis.) Free 
Library to accept the position of cata- 
loger in the Carnegie Library of Tampa, 
Florida. 

Jennie E. Doran, 1915, is resigning 
as cataloger at the Calgary (Alberta) 
Public Library, to become chief of the 
order department in the Denver Public 
Library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


The Library Commission visitors on their annual tour of the state have not 
found that the ‘‘coldest winter in years” has seriously checked library activities. 
The notes this month contain mention of many of these. If your library is not 
represented, the editor will be grateful to have her attention called to it. Please 
send any items for this column to Miss Helen Turvill, Library School, 206 N. Car- 


roll St., Madison, Wis. 


Previous records broken. Libraries 
reported encouraging increases in cir- 
culation of books last year, but even 
more numerous this winter are the re- 
ports which reach us of “the largest 
day’s circulation ever attained,” “the 
circulation in January the largest in 
the history of the library.” These are 
some of the gains made in the month 
of January: Appleton, 810 increase; 
Fond du Lac, 1,000; Ladysmith, 501; 
New Richmond, 400; Oconto, 1030; 
Viroqua, 500. : 

Antigo. An art exhibit, loaned by the 
Library Commission, consisting of col- 


ored reproductions of pictures by Amer- 
ican artists, was displayed during Feb- 
ruary. 

Barron. The library has secured an 
increased appropriation of $200. 

Berlin. Washington’s birthday was 
observed at the library under the direc- 
tion of the Woman’s club, with an ap- 
propriate program. Money has been 
contributed by the Friends in Council 
and Athena clubs and by individuals to 
purchase a Victrola and records for the 
library, and will be used for the story 
hour. 

Bloomer. The formal opening of 
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the library occurred February 8, with 
an address given by Mr. Dudgeon. The 
board has received contributions from 
various benefits held during the fall for 
the library, amounting to $227.35. 

Cambria. Community food sales were 
held for the benefit of the library in 
February. 

Chippewa Falls. The library appro- 
priation has been increased for the pur- 
pose of raising the salaries of the staff. 

Fond du Lac. The Irish History club 
has made a gift of $20 for the purchase 
of books on Ireland for the library. 

Fort Atkinson. A story hour was 
commenced in February. 

Greenwood. The appropriation has 
been raised from $150 to $300. Inven- 
tory was taken early in February, and 
an order for $150 worth of books sent. 

Hartford. The Literary association 
has proposed to turn over the institu- 
tion to the city. 

Kenosha. During the month of Jan- 
uary the G. M. Simmons library circu- 
lated 9,072 books from the main library 
and 4,029 from the branch, making a 
total of 13,101 books for the month. 
The erection of the new branch build- 
ing in the spring will be greatly appre- 
ciated by all of its patrons, as the 
branch has completely outgrown itself 
in the present quarters. 

La Crosse. The children’s room has 
been redecorated and changes made in 
shelving. 

Ladysmith. A picture of Sir Gala- 
had was presented to the library by the 
children in one of the grades. 

Laona. The library and school were 
closed to children for three weeks in 
January, because of an epidemic of 
scarlet fever. Last November the cir- 
culation reached 1,600, remarkable in 
a township of 1,200, with 551 borrow- 
ers registered in the library. 

Miss Birdsall, the librarian, has 
started a woman’s club with twenty 
members, meeting every other week in 
the library. 

Manitowoc. The local Fish and 
Game association has presented the li- 
brary with a collection of well-selected 
books on game protection. 
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Marinette. New equipment has been 
added, and includes a new steel book 
stack and a twelve-tray section for the 
catalog cabinet. A bird house contest 
will be held under the auspices of the 
library and the high school manual 
training department. 

Marshfield. The western life pic- 
tures of Frederic Remington and C. M. 
Russell, loaned by the Library Commis- 
sion, were exhibited in January. A bird 
house contest will be held in the spring. 

Medford. Story hours have been held 
at the library on Saturday afternoons 
with the co-operation of the teachers. 
February was a “library month” in 
Medford. A musical and dramatic read- 
ing was planned for February 16 by 
the Woman’s Alliance to raise’ money 
for books. Lady Gregory’s Hyacinth 
Halvey was given under the direction of 
Miss Mueser, a student in the Library 
School. On Washington’s birthday oc- 
curred the formal dedication of the li- 
brary, with an address by Mr. Dudgeon, 
and a special story hour for children in 
the afternoon. An order of $100 worth 
of books had been sent for and were on 
exhibition. An open meeting of the 
Woman’s Alliance was held on the 27th, 
at which Miss Bascom was present to 
talk on books. The Holy Grail pictures 
were exhibited during the month. A 
special collection of children’s books 
was also displayed. 

Menasha. The library has purchased 
$100 worth of Keystone stereograph 
pictures and glasses. 

Lists copied from the United States 
Bureau of Education reading lists, mim- 
eographed and distributed through the 
public, Polish, German and_ Irish 
schools, have been effective in bringing 
children and young people to the books 
grouped at the library. The lists were 
mimeographed for the library by the 
school, the library furnishing paper of 
different colored strips for each list. 

A men’s reading room has_ been 
opened in the basement, starting from 
the janitor’s wish to invite some of his 
friends there to read newspapers and 
magazines, play cards and smoke. The 
janitor has prepared a bulletin board 
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for the room, and books will be placed 
there: 

Milwaukee. The library has made a 
special offer to furnish anyone with text 
books and home study books. The 
library now has books on almost every 
conceivable occupation, profession or 
vocation for which training is given. 

A report by S. A. McKillop comments 
on the success of the county extension 
work. During the last quarter of the 
year 9,294 volumes circulated in the 17 
branches. 

Miss Dousman is making an interest- 
ing clipping collection in the children’s 
room of costume pictures of various 
kinds, and finds them very useful. A 
group of books of short stories, like 
Stickeen, The Perfect Tribute, The Man 
Without a Country, and others, is kept on 
a center table, for recommendation for 
reading in the room. These short 
books, suggested to restless boys, help 
in the discipline problem. 

Monroe. The library was closed for 
a few days in January for remodeling 
and installing a new heating system. 

Four hundred books were loaned by 
the library on the first Saturday in 
February, the largest circulation ever 
attained in any one day. There has 
been a steady increase in circulation 
during the year, amounting to 1,800 
since July 1, as compared with the same 
months a year ago. 

Neenah. Stereograph glasses and 
seven sets of pictures have been bought 
for the library. 

An interesting contest is being held 
in the children’s room. Forty-seven 
pictures have been cut from book wrap- 
pers, numbered labels pasted on them, 
and the pictures in the groups of ten 
or more, have been placed on the bulle- 
tin board. Children in the sixth and 
seventh grades are given small paper 
booklets, made by the librarian, with 
numbers in them 1-47, and opposite 
each number they write the title of the 
book when they have guessed it from 
the posted cover picture. A prize of a 
book will be given to the child guessing 
the greatest number of titles. 

Oconto. The Library Commission 
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exhibit of work of American artists was 
seen at the library in February. 

Oshkosh. An exhibit of Shakespeare 
pictures was held at the library in Jan- 
uary, and Dr. M. L. Spencer of Law- 
rence college gave a lecture to those in- 
terested in joining a class group to 
study Shakespeare’s plays. 

Owen. The appropriation has been 
raised to $600. The library will be open 
on Monday evenings in addition to the 
usual time. 

Palmyra. The new public library 
was opened February 10 for the first 
time. 

Plainfield. The library, organized a 
year ago, is making an excellent show- 
ing. On one day in January the high 
mark of 103 circulation was reached. 

Platteville. A musical extravaganza, 
“The Merry Whirl,’ was given as a li- 
brary benefit on February 14 and 15. 

Port Washington. Book day at the 
Woman’s club recently resulted in the 
donation of thirty-five books, $2.50 in 
cash, and a year’s subscription to the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

A home talent play, given as a library 
benefit, netted $100. 

Rice Lake. The library was opened 
on Sunday during the winter, different 
women having volunteered their ser- 
vices. 

Racine. A proposal to move the 
North Side Branch, because the present 
quarters are unsuitable, has aroused 
protest, and may result in the erection 
of a library building. 

Shawano. The domestic science 
classes are being held in the library 
basement, during the erection of the 
new high school building. 

Spooner. Great pride is felt in a rec- 
ord attained in February of a hundred 
books for a day’s circulation. The li- 
brary is open daily and making con- 
stant progress. The board prepared a 
budget of expenses for the ensuing 
year, and the council granted without 
reduction the appropriation which was 
asked for, $665. Last year $500 was 
voted. The library quarters, a one- 
room school building, are furnished 
rent free, and heated and lighted by the 
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city. The building has been put in re- 
pair; new shelving has been made re- 
cently; another table, bulletin board 
and magazine rack are planned for, the 
work being done free by the manual 
training classes; pamphlet boxes have 
been purchased. 

A class of about twenty high school 
pupils are reporting in small sections 
for practice work in the library. Credit 
is given for the work by the school. 

Stevens Point. Much needed repairs 
and improvements have been started 
since the appropriation was doubled. 
These include repairs on the building, 
redecorating, improving lighting system 
and extension of library hours, adding 
seven and a half during the week. The 
annual library ball will be given in 
May. The library has offered two prizes 
in the bird house contest. 

Stone Lake. Further donations of 
books have been received through the 
interest of Judge Kavanaugh of Chi- 
cago. A literary and musical program, 
given by the Community Center associ- 
ation, netted over $20 for running ex- 
penses. 

Tomah. The library board has ac- 
cepted the new building, and books 
were transferred in February. 

The first organization to use the 
basement of the building for its place 
of meeting was the common council of 
the city, which convenes the first Tues- 
day evening of each month. Judge 
Richards of Sparta will hold probate 
court each month, the Woman’s Civic 
Improvement club meets the first 
Thursday of each month, and the Dram- 
atic Reading club will hold biweekly 
meetings in these rooms. Tomah has 
lacked a community room, and now has 
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provided a place where public organiza- 
tions may assemble. 

Tomahawk. While the pictures illus- 
trating the Song of Hiawatha were on 
exhibition in January special story 
hours were held on two afternoons, at 
which Mrs. Headstream read the poem 
to the children. 

Waupaca, A community party was 
arranged by the Women’s clubs for Feb- 
ruary 28 to celebrate the seventeenth 
anniversary of the library’s establish- 
ment. Two thousand invitations were 
sent out, enclosing little bags in which 
each person was asked to place one cent 
for each year of his age and bring or 
send it to the library’s birthday party. 
Contributions toward the refreshments 
were made by various firms; a gigantic 
birthday cake was given by the Old Na- 
tional Bank. The funds contributed, 
$290.26 after all expenses were deduct- 
ed, will be spent for books. 

Weyauwega. Inventory was taken 
in the library the last of January. Cir- 
culation statistics show an increase of 
225 over last January. A new combina- 
tion card catalog and filing case has 
been ordered. 

Whitewater. In December the boiler 
of the heating plant burst, causing con- 
siderable damage in the basement. It 
necessitated putting in some new pipes 
as well as a boiler. The result is a 
much more satisfactory heating of the 
building. The library was closed for 
three weeks while the repairs were be- 
ing made. Two new electric lights 
have been hung at the entrance near 
the loan desk, and the table lights have 
been removed from the children’s 
tables. 
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MEDFORD LIBRARY DEDICATED 


Formal dedication of the new build- 
ing, occupied since last May, occurred 
on February 22. The building, which 
was the gift of Andrew Carnegie, cost 
$6000 and is of brick construction, with 
a paneled frieze of stucco. It has an 
attractive setting on a well shaded lot 
at the end of Main Street. 

For the exercises the library was ap- 
propriately decorated with pine greens 
and large American flags. Abbey’s 
Holy Grail prints, loaned by the Library 
Commission, and a set of Shakespeare 
pictures, belonging to Mr. Will Ungrodt, 
added much to the attractive appear- 
ance of the room. The program began 
with a special story hour at 3 o’clock, 
attended by 70 children, stories being 
told by Miss Lyons, one of the Library 
School students. Guests were received 
in the evening by members of the Li- 
brary board and the librarians, Mrs. S. 
M. Schulz. The exercises included mu- 
sical numbers, the presentation of the 
building by Mr. A. J. Latton, chairman 
of the building committee, and its ac- 


ceptance by Mayor Benn. Remarks 
were made by Rev. J. G. Sibson of Au- 
gusta, formerly pastor of the Metho- 
dist church and active in securing the 
gift from the Carnegie Corporation, 
and Miss Olson, president of the Wom- 
an’s Alliance, an organization formed 
last year to aid the library. Mr. Dud- 
geon gave an address on The Library as 
a Community Asset. 

The weekly issue of the Star-News, 
which appeared the day preceding the 
opening, devoted its front page to the 
library, publishing a cut of the build- 
ing, the program for the dedication, 
and an account of the manner in which 
the building and the site were secured. 
Articles were contributed on the his- 
tory of the library, by Miss Ryan, sec- 
retary of the Board, a poem on the 
Story Hour, by Mrs. Urquhart, a list of 
some of the new books recently pur- 
chased with annotations by Miss Mues- 
er, and an imaginary story, How the new 
Books became Acquainted, by Miss 
Lyons. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


Contributions of library notes, or questions on any phase of library work are 


solicited for these columns. 


methods tried out in your library are too slight for inclusion. 


Do not feel that requests for help or accounts of 


Your particular 


way of accomplishing results and making’ progress may be just what some other 


library is looking for. 


Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 


Send any items or questions to Miss Mary F. Carpenter, Library School, Madison, 


Wis., before the 15th of the month. 


Music Books in Libraries 


G. Schirmer, music publishers of New 
York City, recently submitted in an- 
swer to a request from a public library 
wishing to start a collection of music 
books, a list of titles suitable for the 
beginning of such a library, also a 
larger selected list from which addi- 
tions could be made. 

Miss Mary E. Armstrong’s letter, 
which accompanied the list, is so sug- 
gestive and helpful that we reprint por- 


tions of it below, thinking that other 
libraries will be glad to make use of it. 

“These lists are based upon the cat- 
alogs of our most important libraries, 
and represent what is in demand and in 
active circulation in those libraries. 
They represent also a careful sifting of 
what is best, and most useful and most 
comprehensive, for the requirements of 
small libraries. 

“A few simple rules have come to be 
accepted among the majority of experi- 
enced music catalogers. For example: 
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If you use the Dewey system of classi- 
fication treat the music just like other 
books. Enter each title under the com- 
poser of the music, rather than the 
writer of the words, even though the 
poet might be better known than the 
musician. In cases where the composer 
is not known, then of course enter un- 
der title, rather than writer of words. 
In case of compilation from severa! or 
many composers, enter under compiler 
—unless the work is very well known 
by its title, in which case enter under 
that, giving the name of compiler in 
title. In the case of songs, always 
supply, when not given, the languages 
in which words are written (if other 
than English). In the ¢ase of an im- 
portant writer, or a well-known writer 
of words, make an entry under him 
also, with less imprint (date only?). 

“IT am sending you a revision of the 
Dewey Music Section, which was made 
for one of our largest libraries, and 
which they are using now with much 
greater satisfaction than the original. 
I have classified the titles by it—but if 
you prefer to use the original Dewey 
you will have no trouble, of course, in 
changing numbers. The changes, while 
radical, are not numerous, and do not 
alter the scheme as a whole. 

“In my recent trip through the West 
I find the newer libraries, especially 
those who can indulge their preferences, 
are using horizontal shelving in place 
of vertical. Cases of drawers are made 
to fit the various sizes of music, and in 
some cases the music is stood up ver- 
tically in the drawers, or, in shallow 
drawers, is laid horizontally. Of course 
the advantage of drawers is in the 
greater protection from dirt, and reliev- 
ing the strain of standing on end, 
though I am not fully converted to hori- 
zontal filing. The books are so much 
harder to find and put back, in that 
position. The majority of libraries are, 
however, still using the same system of 
shelving for music as for other books, i. 
e., vertical. Sheet music, if not bound, 
is usually kept in hinged pasteboard fil- 
ing boxes, horizontally. 


= 
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“As to binding, the growing consensus 
of opinion seems to be that a stout 
buckram wears better than anything 
else, and it has the added merit of be- 
ing cheaper than leather—from 15 
cents to 25 cents per volume cheaper. 
It is the binding preferred in the music 
libraries of New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, and other leading and experi- 
enced libraries. For sheet music a 
stout paper holder, reinforced, with 
linen hinge, serves well for a work of a 
few (25?) pages only. For larger 
works, a regular binding pays much 
better. 

“The question of the fullness with 
which you catalog your music will de- 
pend entirely upon your local condi- 
tions, but in general music is felt to re- 
quire the fullest possible treatment, 
contents usually, analytics usually 
(author, subject and title), many sub- 
ject cards and careful references.” 

The list of music books and a copy of 
the revision of the Dewey Music Classi- 
fication have been placed in the hands 
of the commission by the library to 
which they were sent. Upon request 
these will be loaned to any library in 
the state wishing them, also further 
rules for cataloging music scores if de- 
sired. 


Boost Your Library 


At Menomonee Falls a simple plan 
started during Good Book Week has re- 
sulted in bringing the library over 
thirty dollars in gifts as well as some 
new patrons. The librarian asked a 
high school boy, who had considerable 
talent in making signs, to print in black 
and red ink several large placards 
which were hung in the large front win- 
dow of the library, which faces the 
main street, and in the post office. 
These publicity signs read: 

Boost your library. 

What does it mean to you? 

What will you do to make your li- 
brary a success? 

The same plea was printed every 
week in the newspapers, together with 
a list of those contributing. The Mac- 
cabees gave $13, the proceeds from a 
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cake sale; a prominent citizen added 
$10, and the rest was in $1 contribu- 
tions, which are still continuing to come 
in. 
Book Marks Free 

The editor of the Kaukauna Times 
prints for the local librarian book- 
marks which advertise his paper and 
library books as well. On the face of 
the white card, which measures about 
two and one-half by seven inches, he 
prints a cut advertising his paper, and 
quotations about the value of reading, 
with the words ‘‘Read good books and 
once a week read The Kaukauna 
Times.” Any list the librarian takes 
him will be printed on the reverse of 
the card, and the library is supplied 
with bookmarks free of charge. One 
of these lists that many people check 
and use is ‘“‘Books of unqualified value 
for high school pupils.” M. H. 


Bird Tree Bulletin 


Last spring the Oconto Public Li- 
brary made a gay and attractive bulle- 
tin for the children’s room, one which 
pleased the children immensely. 

A tree and a stump, with a bit of 
landscape in the back, were drawn up- 
on a large piece of heavy paper. AS 
they made their first appearance in the 
spring, colored pictures of the birds, 
cut from Perry prints, were pinned up- 
on the tree, only one of a kind being 
put‘up. Great care was taken to place 
the birds upon the tree in their natural 
position, a sap sucker going wp the 
trunk of the tree, a red-headed wood- 
pecker on the top of the stump, a king- 
fisher near a stream of water, etc. 

At the end of the season the tree was 
covered with birds. Much fun had been 
furnished the children, as well as 
arousing renewed interest in the identi- 
fication and migration of the birds. 


State Reading Circle Lists 


A good way to post the lists of books 
for the State Reading Circle has been 
seen in the North Side Branch of the 
La Crosse Public Library. Miss Petter- 
son, the librarian, has made a poster 
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with the words Reading Circle at the 
top, beneath are the lists, cut from two 
copies of the printed pamphlet contain- 
ing them, those for the upper grades at 
the top, the lower grades below. The 
numbers of the grades are lettered con- 
spicuously, and the poster is hung so 
that the smaller children can easily 
read their lists. The books on the list 
contained in the library are brought to- 
gether on shelves near the poster, 
which the children were often seen con- 
sulting. A marked effect has been no- 
ticed in the character of the reading 
done by the children during the winter. 
H.. 


Teachers and Librarians 


The St. Louis Public Library lists in 
a folder on Library and School the fol- 
lowing methods pursued by the teacher 
and librarian. 

Are these the aims of all librarians 
and teachers, and are you checking up 
such a list once in a while to see that 
you are keeping up to the high-water 
mark? 


What the Teacher Does 


When there is a library within walk- 
ing distance of the school: 

Encourages the child to use the li- 
brary. 

Welcomes the librarian to the school 
room. 

Assigns topics to be looked up at the 
library by the class. 

Notifies the librarian in advance of 
subjects assigned for elass research. 

Impresses upon the children in the 
class room the proper care of books 
and seemly behavior at the library. 

When there is no library within 
walking distance: 

Obtains from the main library a class 
room library and encourages the chil- 
dren to borrow the books for home 
reading. 

Advises the children to visit occa- 
sionally the main library or the nearest 
branch. 

‘What the Librarian Does 

Visits schools to understand better 

the class needs. 
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Keeps for the use of the class, books 
on any study subject whenever notice 
is given in advance by the teacher. 

Instructs classes in the use of the 
catalog, place of books on the shelves 
and the use of reference books. 

Furnishes lists on general or special 
subjects on request of teacher. 

Tells stories or gives book talks in 
school when desired. 

Conducts a weekly cycle story hour 
at the iibrary, to encourage older boys 
and girls to read along continuous lines 
in literature. 

Invites teachers to visit the library 
and to make suggestions. Seeks to un- 
derstand the school problem and to ren- 
der all practical assistance. 

Co-operates with the school spirit 
through Mothers’ clubs and Patrons’ 
associations. 


School Credit for Library Work 


School credit for home work is given 
by many high schools. To some school 
principals the possibility of granting 
such credit for apprentice work in the 
local public library has occurred. Sev- 
eral instances have come to our atten- 
tion. In Stanley half a credit in Eng- 
lish is given to one senior for four 
hours’ work each week in the library. 
In Spooner about thirty pupils (report- 
ing in small groups) have been enrolled 
for practice work at the library. 

Fort Atkinson, Horicon, Lake Mills, 
Stoughton and Wauwatosa _ receive 
school credits for library work, and un- 
doubtedly other libraries in the state. 
In more cases such an arrangement 
might be feasible. 

To the pupil the knowledge of how 
to handle and care for books is of great 
value, especially if she is planning to 
teach in rural schools and has as one 
of her duties the care of the school li- 
brary. Such practice work may pos- 
sibly lead her tuo choose librarianship 
as her vocation. To the librarian with- 
out assistants this help is often most 
welcome, if she has the ability to di- 
rect and plan the work of the students 
profitably. The great difficulty in se- 
curing apprentices in the small town is 
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that the library can offer no induce- 
ment of a position at the end of the 
term of service. But if the work done 
in the library can be recognized by the 
high school and count as credit towards 
graduation, the librarian’s problem will 
be simplified. H. T. 


To Keep Books Clean 


In the Young People’s Room in the 
Milwaukee Library, Miss Dousman 
keeps a manila paper book cover in a 
conspicuous place, with the sign: ‘‘Let 
us show you how to make this book 
cover. Use a cover and keep the books 
clean.” The children are taught to 
make the covers, which are folded 
simply, and are told to return the cov- 
evs taken from the library with the 
books. This ensures the covering of 
the books on both trips to and from the 
library. M. H. 


Practical Poster Cabinet 


One of the problems of the small li- 
brary is the care of its posters. Many 
times the posters are artistic enough to 
warrant their keeping for use on sev- 
eral occasions, as they may easily be 
used to illustrate different groups of 
books at various times and places. An 
inexpensive cabinet may be made by a 
carpenter or planing mill in one’s own 
town. 

The Watertown Public Library re- 
cently had a poster cabinet made of yel- 
low pine which has proved very satis- 
factory. The cost was $6.50, but lum- 
ber has advanced considerably since 
then—about $1.50 more for the same 
kind would be charged now. The cabi- 
net opens from the top and is divided 
into five compartments by four small, 
round, wooden rods, placed horizontally 
about twelve inches from the top: This 
arrangement holds the smaller and 
light-weight posters in an upright posi- 
tion and also allows an alphabetical 
division. The inside dimensions fol- 
low: Length, 31 inches; width, 15 
inches; height, 27 inches. <A 4-inch 
base-board raises it from the floor. 

VIVIAN GRAY LITTLE. 
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Keeping Unbound Periodicals 


At Bucknell University Library, 
while completing sets of periodicals for 
future binding, a simple little plan is 
adopted to show imperfect volumes. 
Where the volumés are complete, each 
is tied up with two strings across the 
backs, one at one-third from the bot- 
tom, the other one-third from the top. 
Any imperfect volumes are tied but 
once round in the middle. This shows 
at a glance as the volumes stand on the 
shelf which are complete, and which 
still need numbers.—Reprinted from 
Boston Bulletin of Bibliography. 


A New Request 


Child: Have you a book about Rob- 
inson Crusoe? 

Library Assistant: All the books on 
Robinson Crusoe are out, 

Child: It’s queer you haven’t any- 
thing about that great singer (Caruso?) 
—Menasha Public Library. 


A Puzzle 


A little girl said to the librarian, ‘‘I 
don’t know the name of the book I 
want, or who wrote it, but I know the 
the name of the girl who brought it 
back last Saturday. Have you got it 
in?”—Appleton Public Library. 


Library Bulletins Wanted 


There is a demand for files of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. As many 
issues are out of print, we would be 
glad to receive information as to copies 
which may be spared by our former 
subscribers. Just now we have a re- 
quest for volumes 10 and 11. Informa- 
tion concerning and surplus numbers 
should be addressed to Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Checked List of Wisconsin Publications 


Miss Annie A. Nunns, assistant su- 
perintendent of the State Historical So- 
ciety, sends us the following note: We 
have given dignity to our second Check- 
list of Wisconsin Publications by dress- 
ing it in print. We expect to issue it 
on the 10th of each month, and it oc- 
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curs to me that it might be well to have 
attention called to it through the pages 
of the Wisconsin Bulletin. If any li- 
brarian in the state has a use for it we 
shall be pleased to furnish it to her. I 
say “‘her’” because the “‘hims” are so far 
and few between, as shown by the meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion. 


Overheard in the Bindery 


Passing through the bindery the 
other afternoon I noticed that two of 
the girls who were taking books apart 
looked anything but happy. I asked 
them what the trouble was. 

This is what I heard: 

Elizabeth: “This book is terrible, 
Miss M. You see they have used stiff 
paper to mend with and I can hardly get 
it off. It tears the page so that it has 
to be mended before it is sewed. And 
look at these gobs of paste. I scrape 
and scrape, for they must come off. 
And when I get them off, the paper is 
torn. And just look at this book with 
cotton flannel glued to the back (it 
was a re-cased book which never should 
have been sent out for rebinding). 
Why, a book like that is the worst out.” 

Louise (who was trying to separate 
some pages that were stuck together): 
*‘Just see here. They have put so much 
paste in here that it has squeezed out, 
and here are four pages stuck together. 
And sometimes when so much paste is 
put in it sticks one page to another, 
and when we try to get them apart the 
printing comes off. But I hate these 
cloth hinges. They are so hard to get 
off, and when we do get them off the 
paper is weak, and it nearly always has 
to be mended.” 

Well, thinks I, it will be interesting 
to hear what some of the others say. 
So I went on down theline. Katherine, 
who was sewing books, said that the 
worst was over by the time the books 
got to her. She was sewing half a 
dozen or more books on the same strings, 
These strings were fitted in the saw 
cuts. Another reason for keeping one 
order of binding all together, you see. 
After the sewing is done the books are 
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sent to Tom and John, who cut the 
strings. This has to be done very care- 
fully. These two also do the backing, 
put in the end papers, etc. I asked 
them what their troubles were, and 
they both replied: “If the librarians 
would only put in binding slips it would 
be much easier for us. Of course the 
head binder puts directions in each 
book, but this is never as easy to follow 
as a slip.”’ 

Then on to Joe. Joe does the letter- 
ing and tooling and general finishing 
up. Wher asked what he had to say, 
he replied, quickly: ‘Oh, I wish they’d 
all put binding slips in. I don’t care 
whether they are written or printed— 
in pen or pencil, just so they’re plain. 
And I don’t like to have them tipped in. 
If they are, they are usually put in so 
tight they tear when we take them out. 
Just laid*in is enough, but I do want 
that binding slip.” 

Mr. Becker, the head binder, was my 
next stop. ‘“‘Of course I look ali the 
books over, and when there isn’t a bind- 
ing slip, I write directions. ‘This takes 
a lot of my time, and sometimes I have 
to guess at an author or a title when 
the title page is missing. When pages 
are missing or the book is badly worn, 
I haven’t the conscience to send it on 
for binding, as it isn’t worth it. Oh, 
yes, about magazines. Tell the librari- 
ans that we would just as soon send for 
missing indexes and numbers, but the 
order has to wait until every index and 
every number is here before we begin 
the job. And the books might just as 
well be standing in the library as in the 
bindery. You see, it is a binder’s rule 
never to begin a job until it is all ready, 
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and then when it is, to put it right 
through. Otherwise there would be 
hopeless confusion. If librarians un- 
derstood this they would see why they 
have to wait for their books. And one 
thing more. We often receive books 
where the nails in the boxes have been 
driven right through a book. This book 
is ruined for binding.” 

And what doI say? That sometimes 
when I see a book like ‘“‘Laddie” or 
“The Rosary,’”’ or some other book that 
is past its first violent popularity, com- 
ing in for binding, I feel like telling Mr. 
Becker to take it out. This same book 
could be bought in a cheap edition, and 
this edition would cost less than re- 
binding. Then, the new copy would 
last as long as necessary, and the title 
would die a natural death. The re- 
bound book cost more and lasts longér, 
and will take up room on the shelves 
long after the call for it is past. And 
again, I see a fine book, good title and 
good edition, that has been in circula- 
tion too long. It is impossible for it to 
rebind, well. Had it been withdrawn 
from circulation earlier it would have 
been a useful, well-wearing book after 
being rebound.” 

Of course, when to rebind comes with 
experience. But there are a few gen- 
eral principles. First, don’t rebind a 
poor book, poor title or poor paper. 
Second, don’t wait too long before re- 
binding a good book. Third, don’t neg- 
lect to put in the binding slip. Then, if 
errors occur, the fault is not yours. 

I have gathered the opinions of peo- 
ple who do the actual work in rebind- 
ing your books, and am passing them 
on to you. A. J. M. 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester 


“The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings, 


the most valuable are those with no binding at all.” 
—Edwin Emery Slosson 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other 
ephemeral material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission 
have often noted that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as 
much as they should. It is the very best of current reference matter and the 
library must have and make available this kind of digested ‘“‘tabloid’’ informa- 
tion if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. Usually these items are 
obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most of them cost 
only a stamp and a very little time, and quick--filing methods will eliminate the 
necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets 


as are not worth a permanent preservation. 


Much of the material which we can 


note here is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be 


given of Wisconsin official publications. 
and state documents and other material of the class 


Advice and assistance regarding U. S. 
listed here will be gladly 


given in response to individual requests. 


Census. A new bulletin (No. 133) 
of the U. S. Census Bureau contains 
population figures for the 1900 and 
1910 enumerations and also estimates 
for each year since 1910 including 
1916. The figures are for the states 
and cities of over 8000 population. 
The estimates for Wisconsin suggest 
that Racine has passed Superior and 
become the second city in the state. 
Oshkosh and La Crosse retain their re- 
spective positions as fourth and fifth. 
Kenosha has made the most remarkable 
advance, from ninth in 1910, to sixth in 
1916, passing Sheboygan, Madison and 
Green Bay. Sheboygan also has failed 
to keep up with its close competitors, 
and for 1916 is listed as ninth in popu- 
lation, below Madison and Green Bay. 
Fond du Lac is the only other city 
estimated to have over 20,000 popula- 
tion. Wausau, Eau Claire, and Beloit, 
however, are closely approaching that 
figure. Then come Appleton, Mari- 
nette, Janesville, Manitowoc, and Ash- 
land, all over 10,000. Many interest- 
ing comparisons can be made from 
these tables. Apply for the bulletin di- 
rectly to the Census Bureau at Wash- 
ton. 

Child labor. The federal child labor 
law goes into effect on the first of next 
September. A comparison of the 
standards of this law with those of the 


laws of each state, as in effect on Janu- 
ary first, has been issued in broadside 
form by the Children’s Bureau. It ap- 
pears as separate No. 55, from the very 
inclusive publication of the Bureau on 
child labor legislation. Apply to the 
Bureau at Washington. 

Education. Several publications of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education recently 
noted should be called to attention in 
this department. Bulletin 1916, No. 


35 bears the title Adult Iiliteracy. 
“Illiteracy clearly is not ignorance’’ 
says the author, but nevertheless, 
“literacy is the first requisite for 


democracy.” The latter statement em- 
phasizes the importance of such a study 
as this. . 

Bulletin 1916 No. 37 on The Codpera- 
tive System of Education has to do par- 
ticularly with the work in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. This fundamentally 
correct principle of ‘‘field work” in edu- 
cation is being recognized more and 
more widely, and the report of this 
particular experiment ought to contain 
much suggestion. 

Bulletin 1916 No. 40 on Gardening 
in Elementary City Schools covers both 
the “‘why’” and the “how,” and has 
been prepared especially for school 
officials and others who are directly 
interested in such work. It should be 
of real help in this new field. 
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Bulletin 1916 No. 43 is the Educa- 
tion Directory for 1916-17. This reg- 
ular publication is sufficiently indicated 
by its title. 

Two chapters in the Annual Report 
are of special interest just now. One 
has to do with military training in the 
public schools. It deprecates mere mil- 
itary drilling but upholds a program of 
military training for physical, moral 
and civic education. 

Another chapter describes the educa- 
tional work of the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Campfire Girls. These 
movements all have a growing appeal 
and an authoritative statement such as 
this should be often of use, especially 
where new efforts are being developed. 

For any of these publications make 
application directly to the Bureau at 
Washington. 

Geography. The October 1916 issue 
of the Normal School Bulletin issued by 
the Eastern Illinois state normal school 
at Charleston, Illinois, is devoted to a 
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splendid list of titles constituting 
material on geography which may be 
obtained free or at a small cost. Miss 
Mary J. Booth the librarian, who pre- 
pared the Bulletin writes us that it will 
be sent free upon application. It will 
be of great value to any small library 
which has occasion to collect material 
upon any geographical subject. 

Wisconsin legislature. The legisla- 
tive publications of the present session 
are being received regularly by a num- 
ber of libraries already on the mailing 
lists of the senate and assembly. Pro- 
bably most libraries desiring these bills, 
daily journals, bulletins and similar 
matter are already on the mailing lists. 
In case any other library wants this 
material regularly, application should 
be made directly to the chief clerk of 
the senate or assembly at Madison. 
Requests for occasional special material 
will be gladly attended to by the com- 
mission. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


A selected list compiled by Elva L. Bascom and Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, 
lecturer and instructor in hygiene of mother and child and care of older chil- 
dren in the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. First printed in 
January 1916 as an aid in the Baby Week campaign, it was revised for a reprint 
edition, which is now exhausted. Many changes have been made for this edi- 
tion, and a new section has been added, ‘‘Public health and school hygiene.’”’ No 
sections have been omitted, but several titles have been dropped to make place 
for better ones, and some notes as unimportant. Prices of pamphlets are given 
so far as known; most of the government and state publications are free. 

Reprints of the list will be furnished free in Wisconsin; outside the state at 6c, 
or $5 a hundred. A copy will be checked for first-purchase titles on request. 
As last year, the books and pamphlets listed here will be lent to libraries and 
clubs in preparation for Baby Week, which is the first week in May. They will 
later be made into libraries for the study of child problems, an outline for which 
follows this list, and also used for the usual short loans to clubs, libraries and 


individuals. 
MATERNITY 


Books 


Ballantyne, J. W. Expectant mother- 
hood. 1914. 288p. Funk $1.50 net. 
Gives well selected and scientifically ac- 
curate information concerning heredity, eu- 
genics, marriage and the problems of preg- 
nancy. In no sense of the word a manual 
for mothers like Slemons, but valuable for 
the student. 


Davis, C. H. Painless’. childbirth. 
1916. 134p. Forbes $1 net. 
Compares the merits of the so-called “twi- 
light sleep” and nitrous oxid-oxygen, with 
decision in favor of the latter. Emphasizes 
the need for as skilled care in childbirth as 
in surgical operations. For physicians, 
nurses and intelligent gencral readers. 


Galbraith, A. M. Four epochs of a 
woman’s life. 2d ed. 1911. 244p. 
Saunders $1.50 net. 

Contains good chapters on marriage and 

maternity, written from the experience of a 

woman physician. 


Slemons, J.M. The prospective mother. 

1912. 3438p. Appleton $1.50 net. 

The best popular work, well written and 

authoritative, giving the information the 
educated woman or nurse desires. 


West, Mrs.M.M. Prenatal care. 1913. 
41p. Children’s Bureau, free. 
Simple, reliable directions for the expect- 
ant mother’s care of herself, based on best 
authorities, 


Wheeler, Marianna. Before the baby 
comes. 1914. 170p. Harper $1 
net. 

Practical suggestions for the mother based 
on many years’ experience as head of the 

Babies’ Hospital in New York. 


Pamphlets 


Emmons, A. B., 2d. Resources for giv- 
ing prenatal care. 1915. 14p. 
Address author, 86 Bay State Road, 
Boston. 

Also in 1914 Transactions of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. 


Frankel, L. K. Maternity insurance. 
1915. 28p. Address author, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 

Also in 1915 Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. 


Green, C. M. Prospective motherhood. 
1914. 29p. Health Education 
League 7c; $4.50 per 100. 

Excellent leaflet covering only essentials ; 
by an authority. 


Meigs, G. L. Maternal mortality from 
all conditions connected with child- 
birth in the United States and cer- 
tain other countries. 1917. 66p. 
Children’s Bureau, free. 

A study of figures published by the United 
States Census Bureau and statistical authori- 
ties in various foreign countries, with a dis- 
cussion of the need for proper care of moth- 
ers in childbirth. 
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Ass’n for Stud Kerley, C. G. What every mother 

es wm I “ a “ nag should know about her infants 
and Prevention of Infan ortali- and young children. 1915. 107p. 


ty; $3 for 500. 
Leaflet giving simplest before-birth direc- 
tions for the uneducated mother. 


HYGIENE OF MOTHER AND CHILD 


Books 


Comstock, Sarah. Mothercraft. 1915. 


214p. Hearst $1. 
Sound talks, ‘based on best authorities, 
not on experience, and written in a very 
popular, enthusiastic style. Up-to-date on 


feeding. 
Davis, E. P. Mother and child. 3d ed. 
1911. 274p. Lippincott $1.75 net. 


A physician’s advice to the mother about 
herself and her child. Excellent in every 


respect. 


Indiana mothers’ baby book. 2d ed. 
84p. Indiana State Board of Health. 


Plain, full directions for the average 
mother. Distributed free to mothers in In- 
diana. 


Hygiene for mother 
1910. 295p. Harper 


MacCarthy, F. H. 
and child. 
$1.25 net. 

Covers the same ground as Davis, but in- 
cludes also a chapter on education and 
training. It does not have the accepted 
methods of feeding, but is excellent on care 
of the mother. 


Sadler, W. S., & L. K. 
her child. 1916. 
$1.50 net. 

Scientific, very practical and up-to-date 
presentation of the hygiene of mother and 
child, written in a plain, direct style that 
makes it usable by a woman of small edu- 
cation. 


The mother and 
450p. McClurg 


INFANT CARE AND HYGIENE 
Books 


No books advocating cream mixtures or 
two-hour intervals of feeding are included 
in this section. 


Holt, L. E. Care and feeding of chil- 
dren. 8th ed. 1915. 215p. 
Appleton 75c net. 

Probably the best known of the standard 
works; much revised in this edition. Writ- 
ten in the form of question and answer. 
Fuller on feeding than any other. 


Paul B. Hoeber, paper 35c. 

Good selection and treatment of the es- 
sential matters regarding hygiene, feeding, 
ailments and first aid. 

Short talks with young mothers. 
2d ed. 1915. 3826p. Putnam $1. 
net. 

The fullest work, including feeding to the 


sixth year; excellent on diseases. Follows 
Holt in feeding. For the well-to-do mother. 





Morse, J. M. Care and feeding of chil- 


dren (Harvard health _ talks). 
1914. 53p. Harvard Univ. 50c. 
net. 


Brief but good suggestions for the diet, 
clothing, exercise and sleep, and education 
of a child from one to six years old. 


Ramsey, W. R. Care and feeding of 
infants and children. 1916. 290p. 
Lippincott $2 net. 

Clear, comprehensive and accurate man- 
ual for nurses, admirable for the well edu- 
cated mother but too difficult for the un- 
educated or ignorant one. 


Tweddell, Francis. How to take care 


of the baby. 3ded. 1915. 182p. 
Bobbs-Merrill 75c net. 
Excellent manual, up-to-date, well ar- 


ranged and specially good on feeding. 


West, Mrs. M. M. Infant care. 1914. 
87p. Children’s Bureau, free. 
Very complete information for the aver- 
age mother on care of the baby; also re- 
cipes for its first cooked food. Helpful il- 

lustrations., 


Wheeler, Marianna. Young mother’s 
handbook. 1914. 165p. Harper 
$1 net. 


Simple discussion of the ailments and 
training of infants. 


Pamphlets 


American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity. Care of the baby. 3d ed. 
1914. 14p. Supt. of Docs. 5c. 


Are your children up to the Children’s 
Bureau / standard? 1917. 6p. 
Extension Dep’t., University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, free. 
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Baker, S. J. The Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene of the Department of Health 
of the City of New York. 3d ed. 
1915. 160p. N. Y. City Dep’t of 
Health. 


Bradley, F. S. Care of the baby 1913. 
8p. Russell Sage Foundation, 
Dep’t of Child-helping, 10c. 


The child. 1912. 32p. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., free. 


Child hygiene number. 1916. 47p. 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Division of Child Hygiene, free. 


DeVilbiss, L. A. Problems of the rural 
mother in infant feeding. 1917. 


Address author, State Board of, 


Health, Topeka, Kansas. 
Also in 1916 Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. 


Holt, L. E., & Shaw, H. L. K. Save the 
babies. 1915. 19p. Amer. Medi- 
cal Ass’n, free. 


How to prevent infantile blindness. 7p. 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, 
free. 


Knox, J. H., jr. Baby welfare. 17p. 
Amer. Medical Ass’n, free. 


Rucker, W. C., & Pierce, C. C. The 
summer care of infants. 15p. 
1914. Supt. of Docs. 5c. 


Save the babies: rules to be observed 
in the care and management of in- 
fants during the summer. Penn- 
sylvania State Dep’t of Health. 

Circular printed in English, Italian, Ger- 
man, Polish, Yiddish and Slovak. Included 
in \Baby-saving campaigns (Children’s Bu- 
reau). 


Save your baby. Rev. ed. 1917. 20p. 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, 
free. 


Shaw, H. L. K. Your baby: how to 
keep it well. 28p. New York 
State Dep’t of Health. 
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CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD 
Books 


American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 
Transactions of the 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th and 7th meetings. 1912--16. 
Ass’n $3 each. 

These volumes contain material that is in- 
valuable in a study of infant mortality. 

Papers and discussions by best authorities. 


Mangold, G. B. Child problems. 1913. 
3881p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 

Contains good chapters on infant and 

child mortality. Useful on other child 
problems, particularly on child labor. 


Pamphlets 


Baby health conferences. 1914. 16p. 
Amer. Medical Ass’n, Committee on 
public health education among 
women; free. 

Instructions for baby health conferences, 
for the people conducting them and the ex- 
amining physicians. Contains the standard 
score card for babies. 

Baby week campaign, 1917. 38p. Ex- 
tension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Department of general 
information and welfare, free. 

Suggestions and material for a successful 


Baby Week campaign, including lectures, 
slides, and exhibits. 


Baby Week campaigns. Rev. ed. 1917. 
144p. Children’s Bureau, free. 
In addition to material included in first 
edition contains reports of interesting cam- 
paigns in 1916. 


Birth registration an aid in protecting 
the lives and rights of children. 
1914. 20p. Children’s Bureau, 
free. 


Child-welfare exhibits: types and pre- 
parations. 1915. 58p. Children’s 
Bureau, free. 


Dublin, L. I. Present status of birth 
registration in American cities and 
its relation to the infant mortality 
rate. 1916. Address author, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Also in 1916 Transactions of the Ameri- 


can Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. 
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Bradley, F. S., & Sherbon, F. B. How 
to organize a children’s health 
conference. 1917. Children’s Bu- 
reau, free. 

Suggestions for organizers and medical 
examiners, 


Duke, Emma. Infant mortality: results 
of a field study in Johnstown, Pa., 
based on births in one calendar 
year. 1915. 93p. Children’s 
Bureau, free. 


Gould, C.M. The health officer and in- 
fant mortality (p. 32-35 of Pro- 
ceedings of second conference of 
Wisconsin health officers, 1914). 
State Board of Health, free. 


Greater New York Baby Week, June 
20-26, 1914. 27p. New York 
Milk Committee. 


Handbook of federal statistics of chil- 
dren: part 1, number of children 
in the United States, with their sex, 
age, race, nativity, parentage and 
geographic distribution. 2d ed. 
1914. 106p. Children’s Bureau, 
free. 


Hibbs, H. H., jr. Infant mortality; its 
relation to social and industrial 
conditions. 1916. 127p. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 30c net. 

Various aspects of the problem from the 
physician’s viewpoint. 

Holt, L. E. Infant mortality, ancient 
and modern (p. 24-54 of 1913 
Transactions of American Associa- 
tion for Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality). 


Infant mortality, Montclair, N. J. 
36p. Children’s Bureau, free. 


Infant mortality and its relation to em- 
ployment of mothers (Report on 
condition of woman and child 
wage-earners in United States, 
v. 13). 1912. 1174p. Supt. of 
‘Docs. 15c. 


Infant mortality and milk stations. 
1912. 176p. New York Milk 
Committee, paper $1. 
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Infant mortality in Wisconsin for the 
calendar year of 1915 (p. 310-18 
of biennial report of State Board 
of health, 1915-16). Free. 


Meigs, G. L. Rural obstetrics. 1916. 
16p. Children’s Bureau, free. 
Also in 1916 Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study and Preven- 

tion of Infant Mortality. 


Mendenhall, D. R. Work of the exten- 
sion department in educating the 
mother along the lines of prenatal 
care. 1917. 4p. Address auth- 
or, Madison, Wis. 

Also in 1916 Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Association for Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. 


New Zealand society for the health of 
women and children. 1914. 18p. 
Children’s Bureau, free. 

Best example of methods of baby-saving 
work in small towns and rural districts, 
worthy of emulation in the United States. 
Schereschewsky, J. W. Problems of 

infant mortality. 27p. Russell 
Sage Foundation, Dep’t of Child- 
helping, 10c. 


Shaw, H. L. K. Infant welfare cam- 
paigns and infant welfare sta- 
tions; value, organization and 
management. 1914. 10p. New 
York State Dep’t of Health. 


Sherwood, Mary. Newer ideals of ob- 
stetrics. 1914. Amer. Ass’n for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality; free, $2 for 100. 

Leaflet for use in nurses’ organizations, 
by women’s clubs, etc., written by an au- 
thority. 

West, Mrs. M. M. Development of 
prenatal care in the United States 
(p.-69-113 of 1914 Transactions of 
“American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortali- 
ty). 


-—— The prenatal problem and the in- 
fluences which may favorably affect 
this period of the child’s growth. 
1915. Address author, Children’s 
Bureau. 

Also in 1915 Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. 
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Why should births and deaths be regis- 
tered? 41p. Amer. Medical Ass’n, 
free. 

Also in 1915 Transactions of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. 


Wilbur, C. LL. Needs and present 
status of birth registration 
(p. 257-62 of 1914 Proceedings of 
National Conference of Charities 
and Correction) 


MILK PROBLEMS 
Books 


Rosenau, M. J. The milk question. 
1912. 2309p. Houghton $2 net. 
Practical work presenting a large mass of 
information and discussing pasteurization, 
infant mortality (9p.) and the problem of 
quick transportation. 
Pamphlets 


Bryant, H. L. Safeguarding a munici- 
pal milk supply (p. 40-48 of 
Proceedings of the 3d biennial con- 
ference of health officers of the 
state of Wisconsin, 1916, State 
Board of Health, free. 


Commission on milk standards appoint- 
ed by the New York Milk Commit- 


tee. Report. 1912. 30p. Supt. of 
Docs. 5c. 
—— Second report, 1913. Supt. of 


Does. 5c. 


Directions for home pasteurization of 
milk (Animal Industry Bureau, 
circular 197). Supt. of Docs. 5c. 


Extra cost of producing clean milk 
(Animal Industry Bureau, circular 
170). Supt of Docs. 5c. 


Gunn, S. M. Milk supply (Milwaukee 
Bureau of Economy and Efficiency, 


bulletin 13). 1912. 48p. Pub- 
lished by bureau. 

Harrington, - Charles. Milk. 1905. 
15p. Health Education League. 


3c; $1.50 for 100. 


Improved methods for production of 
market milk by ordinary dairies 
(Animal Industry Bureau, circular 
158). Supt. of Docs. 5c. 
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Infant’s milk depots and their relation 
to infant mortality. 1909. 81p. 
New York Milk Committee. 


Massachusetts Milk Consumers’ Associ- 
ation. Leaflets. Address Ass’n, 
49 Beacon St., Boston. 

Short, practical talks on the “Care of 
milk by the consumer,” “The effect of dirty 
milk on babies,” “Some diseases caused by 
milk,” etc. 


valuable 
N. YY. 


most 
24p. 


Safeguarding nature’s 
food, milk. 1915. 
Milk Committee. 


Webster, E. H. Some important factors 
in the production of sanitary milk 
(Animal Industry Bureau, circular 
142). 1911. 68p. Supt. of Docs. 
5c. 


Wisconsin State Board of Health. Pro- 
ceedings of the second biennial 
conference of health officers, 1914. 
p. 8-32. State Board of Health. 

Three papers on milk: Methods employ- 
ed in securing a safe milk supply from the 
producer to the consumer, by G. W. Henika; 

Efficient pasteurization of milk and method 

of procedure, by W. D. Frost; Safeguard- 

ing a city milk supply, by G. C. Ruhland. 


CHILDREN: HYGIENE, MANAGE- 
MENT AND TRAINING 


Books 
Abbott, E. H. On the training of par- 
ents. 1908. 140p. Houghton 
$1 net. 


Interesting talks on the relations of par- 
ents and children. 


Betts, G. H. Fathers and mothers. 
1915. 125p. Bobbs-Merrill 75¢e 
net. 


Admirable, fresh presentation of the re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood and of the needs 
of the child as he develops. One of the best 
books on the efhical side. 


Drummond, W. B. The child; his na- 
ture and nurture. 7th ed. 1915. 
223p. Dutton $1 net. 

Extremely good, comprehensive English 
work; fuller om mental growth, habit and 
education than any other in this list. Chap- 
ter on infant feeding is poor. 
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Mothers and chil- 
285p. Holt $1.25 


Fisher, Mrs. D. C. 
dren. 1914. 
net. 

Stimulating book based on the author’s 
experiences in nurturing and training her 
own children. For educated mothers. 


Forbush, W. B. The boy problem in 
the home. 1915. 287p. Pilgrim 
Press $1 net. 

The average parent needing elementary 
aid in governing young boys will find this a 
very helpful book. There are many illus- 
trative anecdotes and quotations from good 
authorities. Chapters are grouped: young 
boys, school boys and adolescent boys. 


Your child to- 
1913. 2650p. 


Gruenberg, Mrs. S. M. 
day and tomorrow. 
Lippincott $1.25 net. 

Discusses the psychology of childhood and 
mothers’ responsibilities in a sensible, in- 
formal style. A very .popular book with 
young mothers. 


Hodges, George. Training of children 
in religion. 1911. 328p. Apple- 
ton $1.50 net. 

Practical chapters on the education of 
children under fifteen, from the viewpoint of 
modern liberal orthodoxy. 


Hunt, C. W. 
children. 
$1 net. 

A mother’s guide to forming a little child’s 
taste for literature. 


What shall we read to the 
1915. 156p. Houghton 


Lovejoy, Sophia. Self-training for 
motherhood. 1914. 182p. Amer- 
ican Unitarian Ass’n $1 net. 

Readable boak on the mother’s attitude 
and her training of the body, senses, mind, 
morals and manners of her children. 


Dr. Montessori’s 
1914. 121p. illus. 


Montessori, Maria. 
own handbook. 
Stokes $1 net. 

A re-statement of this method of training, 
based on her earlier and fuller work. 


Care of the child 
308p. Macmil- 


Oppenheim, Nathan. 
in health. 1900. 
lan $1.25 net. 

Standard work and still very useful. 
up-to-date on bottle feeding. 


Not 
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Terman, L. M. Hygiene of the school 

child. 1914. 417p. Houghton 
$1.65 net. 


Admirable work on the fundamental facts 
of a child’s physical development. Contains 
what every careful parent wishes to know 
about the laws of growth, factors influenc- 
ing it, disorders sometimes arising, malnu- 
trition, hygiene of teeth, nose and throat, 
eye and ear, voice, etc. 


Van de Water, Mrs. V. T. Little talks 
with mothers of little people. 1912. 


265p. Estes $1.25 net. 
Suited to the uneducated mother. 


Child care. 
In press. 


West, Mrs. M. M. 1917. 


Children’s Bureau. 


Pamphlets 


Hunt, C. L. Food for young children 
(Farmer’s bulletin 717) 1916. 
U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. 


Knowlton, Helen. Suggestions for the 
health of children (Cornell read- 
ing courses). 1916. 12p. N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture. 


Rose, M.S. Feeding of young children. 

1911. 10p. Teachers College 10c. 

This and the following give a remarkably 
well-balanced ration at very low cost. 


—— Food for school boys and girls. 
1914. 15p. Teachers College 
10¢. 


Training in Sex Hygiene 


Ellis, G. F. The origin of life, a girl’s 
physiology. 1916. 52p. Address 
author, Central High School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 25c. 

3rief presentation of physiological facts, 
and good chapters on social standards, he- 
redity and eugenics. Excellent for any girl. 


Galloway, T. W. Biology of sex. 1913. 
105p. Heath 75c net. 


For teachers and parents. 


Reproduction (School science 
series). 1916. 144p. J. G. Coul- 
ter, Bloomington, IIl., 60c. 

Simple text for the adolescent child, teach- 
ing the facts of human reproduction through 
the biology of plants and lower animals. 
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Hall, W. S. From youth into manhood. 
1910. 106p. Association press 
50c net. 

Designed for boys, but good also for par- 
ents. 

Hood, M. G. For girls and the mothers 
of girls. 1914. 157p. illus. 
Bobbs-Merrill $1 net. 

Good presentation of biological facts for 
young girls; useful for mothers. 

Latimer, C. W. Girl and woman. 1910. 
3831p. Appleton $2 net. 


For more mature girls than Hood; good 
also for the woman wanting more knowl- 
edge, 

Lyttleton, Edward. Training of the 
young in laws of sex. 1910. Long- 
mans $1 net. 

Written for parents of boys by the head- 
master of Eton, urging the necessity of 
home instruction. 

Morley, Mrs. M. W. The renewal of 
life. 1906. McClurg $1.25 net. 
“How and when to tell the story to the 

young.” 

Smith, N. M. The three gifts of life. 
1913. 1388p. Dodd 50c net. 
Presents the ethics of adolescent life. Ex- 
cellent for mothers to read, though written 

for young girls. 

Torelle, Ellen. Plant and animal chil- 
dren, how they grow. 1912. 
230p. Heath 50c net. 

Written for elementary pupils, but shows 


parents how to teach facts of sex’ through 
their relation to plant and animal life. 


Wile, J. S. Sex education. 1912. 
150p. Duffield $1.25 net. 
Brief account of what parents should tell 
their children and at what ages. 


NURSING 


Aikens, C. A. Home nurse’s handbook. 

1912. 276p. Saunders $1.25 net. 
The most complete work next to the man- 
uals for the trained nurse. 

Delano, J. A., & McIsaac, Isabel. Amer- 
ican Red Cross textbook on ele- 
mentary hygiene and home care of 
the sick. 1913. 256p. Blakiston 


$1 net. 
“A simple, practical guide for the aver- 
age household.” Contains a dietary- for 


children. 
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DeLee, J. B. Obstetrics for nurses. 
4th ed. 1913. Saunders $2.50 net. 
Excellent guide for practical nurses who 


wish to become more proficient in the nurs- 
ing of mother and child. 


Drummond, W. B. Physiology for nurs- 
es. 1916. 210p. Longmans $1 
net. 

Clear, brief work which is as good for the 
mother wanting the main facts as for 
nurses. 


Lippert, E. E., & Holmes, Arthur. 
When to send for the doctor. 1913. 
265p. Lippincott $1.25 net. 

Treats largely of children’s diseases and 
habits. Good chapters on the causes of re- 
tardation and what to do before the doctor 
comes, 


Pope, A. E. Home care of the sick. 
1911. 190p. Amer. school of 
home economics $1.50 net. 

Standard work, of same type as Delano 
but differing in content and treatment. 


Pyle, W. L., ed. Manual of personal 
hygiene. 6thed. 1915. Saunders 
$1.50 net. , 

Standard work, “full of good sense and 
useful information.” Chapter on the hy- 
giene of infancy. 


Rosenau, M. J. Preventive medicine 
and hygiene. 1913. 1074p. Ap- 
pleton $6 net. 

Presents modern progress in the sciences 
underlying public health and covers an enor- 
mous field, both of personal hygiene and of 
the relation of environment to health and 
disease. Exhaustive discussion of milk. 


Saunders, G. J. Modern methods in 
nursing. 2d ed. 1916. 900p. 
Saunders $2.50 net. 

A standard, comprehensive text for train- 
ed nurses: 


Woodworth, R. S. The care of the 
body. 1912. 359p. Macmillan 
50c net. 

General work covering a wide field in 
clear, simple language. The chapter “The 
eycle of life’ gives an .excellent outline of 
the child’s development. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND SCHOOL 
HYGIENE 


Books 


Burks, F. W., & J. D. Health and the 
school. 1913. 3893p. Appleton 
$1.50 net. 

Popular round-table talks on the relation 
of schools to child-health in which parents, 
teachers, the physician, the trained social 
worker, and a business man take part. In- 
tended for parents. 


Dressiar, F. B. School hygiene. 1913. 
369p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 
Sxcellent book for school trustees. Cov- 


ers a larger field than Hoag & Terman: 
play and playgrounds, buildings, lighting, 
desks, baths and toilets, drinking cups and 
fountains, ventilation and heating, water 
supply, medical inspection, cleaning, etc. 


Public health nursing. 
Macmillan $1.75 


Gardner, M. S. 
1916. 372p. 
net. 

Discusses in detail the organization of a 
visiting nurse association and gives a chap- 
ter each to special branches of the work, 
as tuberculosis, child-welfare, school, men- 
tal hygiene and industrial nursing. 


Hill, H. W. The new public health. 
1916. 206p. Macmillan $1.25 
net. 


Up-to-date presentation of public-health 
problems: sources, routes and control of 
infectious diseases; non-infectious diseases 
—methods of control and defense; venereal 
diseases, etc. Popular but authoritative. 
Hoag, E. B., & Terman, L. M. Health 

work in the schools. 1914. 32ip. 
Houghton $1.60 net. 

Covers the field thoroughly and yet con- 
cisely, discussing the general matters of 
plan of organization, the school nurse, grad- 
ing of pupils, medical clinic, school den- 
tistry, the transmissible diseases, open-air 
schools, the teaching of hygiene, etc. 


Community hy- 
310p. Houghton 


Woods. 
1916. 


Hutchinson, 
giene. 
60c net. 

Gives definite information about public 
health and suggests things children can do 
te promote community health and happiness. 


MacNutt, J. S. A manual for health offi- 
cers. 1915. 650p. Wiley $3 net. 
Excellent work for the town health offi- 
cer. Communicable diseases are fully dis- 
cussed, and there is a very good chapter 
on child hygiene. 
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Rapeer, L. W., ed. Educational hy- 
giene. 1915. 650p. Scribner 
$2.50 net. 


Valuable articles by specialists in the vari- 
ous phases of hygiene as related to educa- 
tion: medical supervision, sanitation, physi- 
cal education, teaching of hygiene, etc 
Bricf chapters on the school nurse, public 
school clinics, school feeding, and open-air 
and open-window schools. 


Pamphlets 


The State Board of Health furnishes free 
four valuable bulletins, on scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, infantile paralysis, and small- 
pox. They should be in the hands of pub- 
lic-health officers, physicians, teachers, and 
parents, 


Clark, Talifaerro. Physical care of 
rural school children. 1916. (U. S. 
Public health service. Reprint 
366). 


Clement, F. F. The district nurse in 
rural work (National Conference 
‘of Charities and Correction, Pro- 
ceedings 1914, p. 279-88). 

P’ased on reports of seventy rural nurses. 

Furstman, J. M. Value of public health 

nurses, and discussion (p. 69-89 
Proceedings of 3d biennial confer- 
ence of health officers of the state 
of Wisconsin, 1916). State Board 
of Health, free. 


Harrison, Florence, & Percival, O. B. 
The rural school lunch. 1916. 
23p. Univ. of Illinois, College of 
Agriculture, Extension circular 
no. 4. 


Hunt, C. L. School lunches (Farmer’s 
bulletin no. 712) 1916. U. S. 
Dep’t of Agriculture. 


Richards, Mrs. E. H. Good luncheons 
for rural schools without a kitchen. 
Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston, 10c. 


—— What the public health nurse may 
mean to you. 12p. Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Ass’n, free. 


Wis- 
Ass’n. 


The rural health nurse. 1917. 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis 
In preparation. 
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Wisconsin State Board of Health. Rules 
relating to the sanitary care of 
schools. 15p. Free. 


Wood, T. D. City is healthier for chil- 
dren than the country (p. 9-11 of 
The Crusader, May 1916) For 
copies address Wisconsin Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Ass’n. 

A reprint of part of the parnphlet listed 
directly below, including the chart. 


Health essentials for rural school 
children. 1916. 23p. American 
Medical Ass’n, 2c for postage. 

Shows that city children have a better 
chance for life and heaith than country 
ones, and tells why. A good argument for 
a school or rural nurse. 





—— Minimum health requirements 
for rural schools. 8p. American 
Medical Ass’n, 2c for postage. 


REFERENCY BOOKS, HYGIENE 


MANUALS, ETC. 


Cabot, R. G. A layman’s handbook of 
medicine. 1916. 523p. Hough- 
ton $2 net. 


Characteristics of diseases, 
for prevention and _ protection, 
practical advice, written specially 
cial workers’ needs. 


suggestions 
and ‘much 
for so- 


Emerson, C. P. Essentials of medicine, 
1908. 2838p. Lippincott, $2 net. 
General manual on diseases, written pri- 
marily for medical students or nurses, but 
very useful as & reference work for the 
educated general reader. 


Gould, G. M. The practitioner’s medi- 
eal dictionary. 3d ed. 1913. 
1043p. Blakiston $4 ($4.50 with 
thumb index.) 

Or Student’s medical dictionary, 11th ed. 
$2.50 ($3). 


Grulee, C. G. Infant feeding. 2d ed. 
314p. 1914. Saunders $3 net. 


Presents the nutritional disturbances of 
normal and abnormal infants from the view- 
point of the best continental physicians, 
which unfortunately is not yet fully known 
or accepted in this country. Intended for 
medical students but can be read by any 
one with the aid of a good dictionary. 
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Guyer, M. F. Being well born. 1916. 


374p. Bobbs-Merrill $1 net. 
Excellent presentation of heredity and the 
science of eugenics. Thoroughly scientific 
but as little technical as possible. 


Hough, Theodore, & Sedgwick, W. T. 
The human mechanism. 1906. 
564p. Ginn $2 net. 

High-school text treating briefly anatomy 
and histology, and very fully physiology, 
hygiene and the elements of sanitation. 


Hutchinson, Woods. Handbook of 
health. 1911. 330p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 

Designed for popular reading, presenting 
concisely the elements of physiology and 
personal hygiene. 


Preventable diseases. 1909. 


442p. Houghton $1.50 net. 
Popular, readable work, describing the 
physiology of the body and discussing spe- 
tic diseases and their prevention. 


Jewett, F. G. The next generation. 
1914. 235p. Ginn 75c net. 
Presents the subjects of biology, heredity, 
evolution, race improvement and regenera- 
tion in a simple, direct style suited to high- 
school pupils or readers too little ‘educated 
to read Guyer’s Being well born easily. 


Martin, H. N. The human body. 9th 

ed. 1910. 685p. Holt $2.50 net. 

Standard work covering both anatomy 
and physiology. 


Addresses of Organizations 


American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality 
(Miss Gertrude Knipp, Secretary), 
1211 Cathedral street, Baltimore, 
Md. 

American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 

Health Education League, 

st., Boston, Mass. 

Indiana State Board of Health, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Kansas State Board of Health, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 
Madison ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Milwaukee Bureau of Economy and Ef- 
ficiency, Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York Milk Committee, 105 E. 22d 
st., New York City, N. Y. 


8 Beacon 
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New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

New York State Department of Health, 
Albany. N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d st., 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau (Miss Julia 
Lathrop, chief), Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin State Board of Health, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CHILD PROBLEMS 
An outline for study clubs prepared in 1916 by Elva L. Bascom and Jessie F. 


Montgomery, with the assistance of Dr. D. R. Mendenhall. 


Its inclusion here has 


been requested, as a source of topics for papers and discussions for Baby Week 
programs and for mothers’ and parent-teachers’ meetings. 


I. The child 
1. Possibilities of the child 
a. The part that heredity 
plays 
b. The part that environ- 
ment plays 


2. Rights of childhood 

a. Changing ideas 

b. “Century of the child’ 

II. Care of the mother 

1. During the prenatal period 
2. At the baby’s birth 
8. During the lying-in period 
4. During the nursing period 


III. Care of the baby 

1. Prenatal care 

2. Care during early months 
a. Maternal nursing 
b. Fresh air, bath, sleep, ex- 

ercise, clothing 

3. Care during later months 
a. Artificial feeding 
b. Growth and development 


IV. Infant mortality 
1. Causes and statistics 
a. Death rates in cities and 
in rural districts 
b. Differences based on so- 
cial and industrial condi- 
tions 
c. Records of the state, the 


county, the town; their 
significance 
d. Comparison with other 
states 


2. Birth registration 
a. Importance 
(a) as protection for chil- 
dren 
(*) for vital statistics 
b. Present status 
c.‘ Methods of securing 
d. -Local conditions 
3. The Children’s Bureau: what 
it is doing to reduce infant 
mortality 
V. The milk problem 
1. The milk supply 
a. Standards of good milk 
b. Requisites of pure milk 
ce. Pasteurization and sterili- 
zation 
d. Dairy inspection 


2. Milk stations 
a. Establishment and opera- 
tion of milk stations 
b. Their relation to infant 
mortality 


VI. Nursing and social work 
1. Maternity hospitals for 
women of moderate and 
small means 


a. Municipal, free and pri- 


vate 
b. County 
2. a. Dispensaries 
b. Prenatal and baby clinics 
c. Day nurseries; Little 


Mothers’ League 
3. Visiting nurses 
a. In cities 
b. In rural communities 
ec. History of the movement 
for visiting nurses in 


Wisconsin. How to ob- 
tain one for city or 
country 


VII. Work of state organizations for 
improvement of health 
conditions 

1. State Board of Health 
2. Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association 
. Agricultural and University 
Extension Divisions 
4. State Library Commission 


eo 


VIII. The growing child 


1. Environment. Type of home 


2. How to keep well. Hygienic 
care 
a. Food 
(a) Sufficient quantity; 
good quality; well 
cooked 
(b) Essential elements; 
balanced ration; growth 
determinants 
(c) Mastication; teeth 
b. Oxygen 


(a) Pure air a necessity 
(b) Lack of oxygen 
Lack of ventilation 
Nasal obstructions; 
adenoids; tonsils 
ce. Sleep. Necessary for 
growth. Hours of sleep. 
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‘ d. Drains of the body 
Bowels, kidneys, skin 
e. Clothing, summer and 
winter 
f. Exercise and recreation 
g. Prevention of disease 
3. Parent and child 
a. The father’s responsibili- 
ties and influence 
b. The mother’s responsibil- 
ities and influence 
ec. Guardianship laws 
4. The town’s responsibility 
a. Control of contagious 
disease 
b. For clean streets and pub- 
lic buildings 
. For clean air, water and 
food 
. For good play and amuse- 
ment facilities 
e. For moral conditions 


IX. Training of the child 
1. Home training 
a. Physical 
(a) Formation of good 
health habits 
b. Mental 
(a) The children’s reading. 
(bo) Art in the home 
2. Cooperation of home and 
school 
a. Parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions 
b. School credit for home 
work 
ec. Training in citizenship 
d. Religious training 


X. Adolescent period 
1. Characteristics of adolescence 
a. Social instincts: Boys’ 
and girls’ clubs 
b. Intellectual development 
c. Religious training 
2. Sex hygiene and education 
3. The country boy and girl 
a. The rural school; advan- 
tages and disadvantages 
b. Effect of farm life on char- 
acter development 
c. How to keep the young 
people on the farm 
(a) Conservation of the 
mother 
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(b) Better home and 
social conditions 

(c) Better business 
methods 


XI. Child-saving agencies 
1. Destitute and neglected chil- 
dren 
a. Institutions, state and pri- 
vate. Work of Chicago 
Juvenile Protection As- 
sociation 
b. Boarding-out systems 
c. Home adoption 
. Defective and backward chil- 
dren 
a. Causes of backwardness 
and defectiveness 
b. Backward and defective 
children in the home 
ce. Scientific treatment in in- 
stitutions 
. Remedial work: of the public 
schools 
a. Medical inspection 
b. School nurses 
c. School clinics: dentistry, 
nose and throat, etc. 
d. Special classes or schools: 
open-air schools 
. Remedial work: special 
a. Boy Scouts 
b. Camp Fire Girls 
ce. Church societies 
d. Summer camps 
e. Home reading clubs 


XII. The delinquent child 


1. Causes and nature of juvenile 
delinquency 
a. Home conditions 
b. Environment and associa- 
tions 
ce. Criminal tendencies 
. The juvenile court 
a. Organization and proced- 
ure 
b. Probation system 
c. Reformatory institutions 
. Prevention of delinquency 
a. Education of parents 
b. Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
ce. Big Brothers and Big Sis- 
ters 
d. Evening schools 
e. Legal control 





